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CELEBRATION or AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE 
AT GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, D. C. 


Mr. Hunter having finished reading the 
Declaration of Independence, Mr. Samuel 
A. Mulledy, of Va. arose and delivered the 
following 

ORATION. 

How cheering, how enlivening are the sen- 
gations awakened by the rehearsal of that 
sublime document of American patriotism, 
which we have just now heard! Containing 
as it does the eloquent detail of the wrongs 
and injuries which our forefathers had to en- 
dure, it excites a livelier sense of the privile- 
ges and blessings which we enjoy, and pledg- 
es our eternal gratitude to the memory of 
those heroes and sages, by whose devoted 
exertions we are enabled to hail the return of 
this auspicious morn, and to contemplate with 
exultation the date of our national existence, 
our liberty and our happiness. What un- 
utterable feelings of honest gratulation must 
throb within the bosom of every American, 
when he casts his eyes abroad into our in- 
fant country—when he considers her present 
enviable and unparalleled condition—when 
he sees her styled, and styled truly, the home 
of the oppressed—the asylum of the exile— 
the sanctuary of civil and religious liberty. 


Should a being from some unknown region 
come among us—a being entirely unacquaint- 
ed with the history of the world—and should 
we unfold to his consideration the present 
condition of every civilized country, what 
would naturally be his opinion relative to the 
anterior history of America? Wrapt in ad- 
miration, he would exclaim, America has al- 
ways been the favored child of the Creator— 
she has enjoyed his unchanging smile of be- 
neficence ever since she sprung into exist- 
ence,—whilst other nations hyve been grov- 
elling in the abyss of barbarism and igno- 
rance, she has been marching proudly on- 
ward beneath the banners of truth and know- 
ledge; whilst the wayward have been wan- 
dering in the mazes incidestal to childhood, 
she has been enjoying all the blessings of 
maturity of years; of unerring, undeviating 
wisdom, Whilst they have been crushed by 
the yoke of tyranny, she has basked in the 
brightest and purest rays of uncontaminated 
and sapient policy. Divine Providence must 
have breathed upon the bud of American 
greatness at the very instant of the creation, 
and caused it to burst forth immediately into 
the bloom of perfection—whilst the prospects 
of the rest of the world, exposed to all the 
storms of passion and vice, were withered in 
their embryo, leaving nothing behind them 
but the mournful traces of a once promising 
celebrity. Such would be the exclamations 
of this being—but such are not ours. We 
know that our country is still in her infancy 
—we know that we need not search amongst 
the creations and records of the ancient poet 
and historian to discover from what divinity 
of fable we may be said to deduce our origin. 
No, we have but a short vista of years to 
look through to have fully arrayed before 
our sight our country’s birth—her childhood 
—her wrongs and her glory. Four hundred 
years have not elapsed since the enterprising 
genius of a Columbus astonished the world by 
the information that they had been living in 
perfect ignorance of one of the greatest, fair- 





rica when discovered by Columbus? “The 
same sun, indeed, rolls over our heads—the 
same mountains lift their hoary brows to 
heaven—the same cataracts fling around their 
deafening thunder—the same rivers sweep 
their generous tribute to the ocean—but all 
else, how changed! Where the mellow soil 
now yields its bounteous increase to the in- 
dustry of the freeman-—where our literary 








and scientific institutions rise in youthful 
pride—where the monuments of our country’s 
fame tower magnificently towards the skies— 
the Indian hunter thea pursued the panting 
deer—the Indian hero in all his glory yelled 
forth the war whoop—the peacetul blaze of 
the wigwam smiled on the Indian mothers 
and their children—and the council fire gleam- 
ed on the sullen brow of many a war-worn 
chief. But the Indian sunk in darkness, and 
our ancestors rose in glory—the forest scat- 
tered its honors before their industry, and the 
Genius of Liberty, exulting in the opening 
scene, winged her flight from the madness of 
Europe and spread her balmy pinions over 
the promising regions of the west—our fa- 
thers rejoiced in her shadow and avowed 
themselves her votaries forever. The first 
permanent settlement in America was estab- 
lished at James Town in Virginia in 1607.— 
The adventurers received a grant from James 
Ist, stipulating that they and their children 
should enjoy the same privileges as if they 
had remained, or were born, within the realm 
of Great Britain. Gther parts of the country 
were settled in different manners; but the 
greater portion of our ancestors flying from 
the civil and religious persecutions of Euro- 
pean despotism, sought and found a refuge 
amidst the uncultivated wilds of the new 
world. Here the black and bloody standard 
of tyranny had never fluttered in the wind— 
here they hoped to enjoy that liberty for 
which they had deserted their native land— 
yes, for Freedom, and for us, they became 
voluntary exiles from their country,—it is 








est, and most magnificent portions of the 


true their country trampled on their rights, 
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& would have trampled on their consciences, 
but still it was their country—their country! 
how many endearing recollections are inse- 
parably connected with that word! whenever 
the memory of his country flashes upon the 
mind of the injured exile: whenever one ac- 
cent of his native dialect thrills in his ear, 
how quickly does the remembrance of his! 
numerous wrongs sink, for atime at least, | universe those detestable traits in her dispo- 
beneath the overpowering impulse of natural | sition which have ever been her distinctive 
affection, and how wistfully does his heart | characteristics. 

turn to the spot where sleep the bones of his} It has been said of England, that to touch 
fathers—where his infancy gamboled amidst | her soil proclaims emancipation to the slave, 
all the sweets of innocence and happiness— | but we can say, and history will testify to the 
where the bright illusions of youth vanished truth of our words, that whilst the head has 
before the approach of riper years. But our | been encircled with all the laurels, and smil- 
fathers sacrificed all the endearments of home, | ing with all the blessings of a good constitu- 
not altogether for themselves, but for us;—/|tion, the extremities have been groaning be- 
they knew that they would soon be obliged to | neath the vindictive rod of impolitic despot- 
pay the common debt of nature, and thus be ism, and the legalised oppression inflicted by 
snatched from the grasp of despotism; but the insatiable avarice of the petty minions of 
their discernment penetrated the veil of fu-| ministerial partiality. Read the history of 
turity—they saw that it depended upon them | Scotland previous to the union, and will not 
to decide whether their posterity should be your heart almost burst with indignation at 
freemen or slaves; and their generosity and the black catalogue of her wrongs? Turn 
love prompted them to consign freely the re-| your eyes to her possessions in the East, and 
mainder of their days to hardships and dan-| will you not there behold millions of innocent 
gers, thet we might reap abundant remunera- victims withering beneath the Simoon blast 
tion for their spontaneous sufferings. Al- | of devastating tyranny; there, as one of her 
though the oppression of England forced own great orators forcibly exclaims, ‘sacri- 
them to fly from their native shores and es-|lege, massacre and perfidy’ pile up the som- 
tablish the colonies of North America, these | bre pyramids of her renown. When your 
colonies, at first, were very far from seeking, imagination shrinks from the contemplation 
or even desiring, an entire separation from of these inhuman, these horrid scenes, if you 
the mother country; they readily sat down) would have your heart almost wish that the 
under the shadow of her constitution, claim-| name of England were erased from the list 
ing only the most reasonable and undeniable of nations, just reflect for a moment on per- 
immunities; and although England almost in-| secuted, plundered and tyrannized Ireland. 
variably treated them with indifference—nay, | But Ireland has lately risen in her strength 
even with contempt and severity, they still and made one mighty effort, and the vivify- 
continued to nourish towards her the deepest | ing voice of emancipation has reverberated 
sentiments of respect, veneration and love; along her weeping shores; and every sign in 
they mourned when she mourned, and rejoic- |the political horizon seems to prognosticate 
ed when she rejoiced; they stood firmly and that the period is not far distant, when she 
faithfully by her side in her hour of danger, shall dash to the earth the fetters rivetted on 
and exhausted their own treasures and shed her free-born limbs by the hand of despotism, 
their own blood to add lustre to her glory, and mount to that glittering height which her 
and strength to her dominion. They were fearless and devoted patriotism has so richly 
far from enjoying a full participation in the deserved, and for which she seems destined 
rights of British freemen, but still they suf- by the laws of nature and of nature’s God. 
fered their industry and enterprise to be pa-| If sophistry can find means of palliating 


contending for the commercial palm with 
England Rerself But the jealousy of Eng- 
land was inflamed at the sight of her infant 
and (as she considered her) insignificant ri- 
val. Her pride was wounded, and all the 
baseness of her anger roused into action; 
and with danger, disgrace and defeat to her- 
self, she again displayed to the eyes of the 








ralyzed, their commerce to be restricted, and the conduct of England, even towards Ire- | 


their dearest interests to be thwarted in al-/land, it is wholly at a loss when it turns to 
most every respect, merely to promote the |the treatment of the colonies of America.— 
aggrandisement of England; yet, in spite of ;America was the child of England, and was 
all the shameful restrictions England imposed | always eager to obey implicitly every man- 
upon them,and the other oppressive measures | date that was in any manner tinctured with 
to which she so frequently resorted, in the maternal tenderness and maternal care; and 


language of one of the most distinguished | for a long time was readv to obey even those | 


orators of modern times, ‘“‘whatever England that emanated from the presumptuous wis- 
had been growing to by a progressive in-|dom and monopolyzing views of the mother 
crease of improvement, brought in by varie-| country. Was it not natural for Americans 
ties of people, by succession of civilizing to expect, in some degree at least, the fos- 
conquests and eivilizing settlements in a se-| tering care of a mother? to claim some indul- 
ries of 1700 years, as much was added to her | gence for her infancy, some relaxation of un- 
by America in the space of a single life.”— | merited and ill-timed severity? But when- 
Yes, a noble lord in the hearing of that great | ever she raised her dutiful and suppliant voice, 
orator, when he delivered these sentiments, |she was terrified into silence by a haughty 
had known America, when she was “a little frown; whenever, in the native accents of her 
speck scarce visible in the mass of national mother, she asked for bread, she was super- 
interest—a small seminal principle, rather | ciliously dismissed with astone. But the pe- 
than a formed body;” he had marked with riod was rapidly approaching when England 
admiration her untiring industry, her unpre-|and America were to be separated forever. 
cedented, her boundless enterprise, her rapid | England, not satisfied with the innumerable 
advance, or rather lightning flight towards | advantages which she derived from the Ame- 
the goal of wealth, prosperity and dignity; |rican colonies, and which by prudent man- 
and he then in amazement beheld her closely |agement she might long have continued to 





enjoy, wished to render her authority over 
them more evident and more unconditionat 
by illegal taxation. About the time of the 
emigration of our earliest fathers from Eng- 
land, the question of taxation engrossed the 
attention and called into action all the abili- 
ties of some of the most distinguished cha- 
racters of that kingdom; they strenuously 
contended, that unless the people had the free 
disposition of their own money, every shadow 
of liberty would vanish. This principle was 
indelibly impressed upon the hearts of our 
ancestors, and they carefully instilled its ree- 
titude and importance into the minds of their 
children. The liberties of the colonies were 
frequently endangered, their rights were fre- 
quently violated in many other respects,with- 
out their making the least show of resistance, 
or evincing any great disapprobation of the 
noxious measure pursued by the English go- 
vernment. But as soon as England began 
to put in operation her cherished design of 
taxing them, without their own consent, they 
seemed to hear the voice of their fathers is- 
suing from their sepulchres and warning them 
to beware; those principles which had been 
so carefully inculcated in their youth, rushed 
forcibly into their minds, and convinced them 
that they had been insensibly driven to the 
brink of a tremendous precipice, and that if 
they yielded one single step farther they 
would be hurled headlong into the gulf of ab- 
ject slavery. 

They felt to its fullest extent the danger of 
their critical situation—successful opposition 
was almost hopeless, and submission was de- 
struction. Prudence whispered them that 
they should try every means of mitigating the 
violence of England; and the suggestions of 
prudence were strictly complied with; they 
remonstrated—they petitioned—they supphi- 
cated; but all was in vain. England was 
blind to her own welfare, and deaf to the cries 
of injured innocence. Our forefathers were 
now necessitated to choose slavery or war, 
and without hesitation they determined upon 
\the latter. They were aware that a revolu- 
tion is not often morally justifiable; that the 
fomenter of a civil war is answerable for all 
the bloodshed and horrors it may produce; 
and that, in the language of an eminent and 
liberal philosopher of the present day, no 
| good man will be induced to become a parti- 
cipant in the evils of a domestic commotion, 
unless he foresees a strong probability of the 
success of the righteous cause he advocates, 
or perceives that his country, by not making 
'a timely resistence to the encroachments of 
despotism, will be eventually deprived of all 
her rights. But the time for justifiable re- 
sistance was come—justifiable by the past, 
the present, and the future; by past oppres- 
sion, present suffering and future destruction. 

The resistance of our ancestors was not the 
misguided effervescence of popular passion— 
it was that tranquil decision of wisdom and 
virtue; redress could be obtained only by * 
war—on war, therefore, they resolved, al- 
though conscious of the fearful odds which 
they had to encounter, on war they poured 
out all the energies of their dauntless spirits, 
determined either to live freemen or die pa- 
triots. In vain would we attempt to describe 
the deeds of their heroism during the pro- 
tracted and blondy struggle for our rights 
and liberties—all that man could dare, they 
\dared——and more than seemed possible in 
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their circumstances, they gloriously achiev- 
ed. Whilst the lion’s roar was waking every 
retreat in their forests—whilst the vengeance 
of irritated tyranny lowered over their devo- 
ted country—whilst the gibbet was staring 
them in the face and the hangman preparing 
to fix the halter about their necks—that gal - 
lant band of patriots, the forlorn hope of 
America’s Independence, declared. from the 
legislative hall of Philadelphia, that Ameri- 
ca ought to be free—that America should be 
free—and pledging to each other their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor to ef- 
fect her liberation. They were now unde- 
niably contending for the incontrovertible 
rights of man, and could no longer be expos- 
ed to the imputation of endeavouring to throw 
off their allegiance to their lawful sovereign, 
their noble struggle could’ no longer be bran- 
ded with the appellation of infamous rebel- 
lion:— 
Rebellion! foul, dishonoring word! 
Whose wrongful blight so oft has stained 
The holiest cause that tongue or sword 
Of mortal ever lost or gained. 
How many a spirit, born to bless, 
Has sunk beneath that withering name, 
Whom wut a day’s, an hour’s success, 
Had wafted to eternal fame. 


When our ancestors affixed their signatures 
to the Declaration of Independence, or sub- 
scribed to the principles it inculcates, they 
knew not that its doctrine would be thunder- 
ed in glory throughout every kingdom of Eu- 
rope—they knew not that this day would be 
dignified as the epoch of civil and religious 
liberty—that the oppressed would look to- 
wards it, andthope; and tyrants remember it, 
and rage and tremble. ‘They knew not that 
upon each retyrn of this day millions of free- 
men would rise up inthe midst of all that 
can make man happy—to rehearse the story 
of their wrongs—to fight their battles over 
again, and decorate their venerated names 

“names with wreaths of glory, woven by grati- 
tude and affection. No—they knew only, 
that the land to which they had every right 
to look for protection, was attempting to en- 
slave them; and relying on their Creator, 
they swore never to be slaves; they knew 
only, that their mother watched to destroy 
them, and they renounced her favor forever, 
actuated by the spirit of freedom, they sound- 
ed the trumpet of war; knowing that their 
cause was just, they marched forth to meet 
the fue—led on by the genius of a Washing- 
ton, they returned triumphant from the battle 
—they suffered, that we might be in peace— 
they bled, that we might rise in glory—they 
triumphed, that we might behold liberty 
reigning in a cloudless sky. But they are 
passing rapidly away; soon, too soon, we will 
have no living memorial of the time that tried 
men’s souls. But their names and their 
deeds will never die—never—never—never. 
We need not be anxious to have them re- 
membered in brass and marble: 

In memory’s silent register they live, 

Nor need the vain memorial art can give. 

Of all the band of heroes who on the fourth 
of July, 1776, swore that their country should 
be free—and published their oath to an awe- 
struck world—one—only one,remains to cheer 
us with his presence :—Charles Carroll stands 
alone—he lifts his head amongst us like a re- 


are full, and his glory overflowing—he has 
seen the sun of his country buried in clouds 
—he has seen it struggle gloriously through 
the obscurity that enveloped it—and he has 
seen it career to its place in the Heavens— 
with a splendor that dazzles the eye of the 
universe. Venerable man! may that divine 
band that urged him on to vindicate his coun- 
try’s rights, at the hazard of all the joys of 
life, and life itself—strew the brief rewain- 
der of his glorious course with the sweetest 
flowers of peace and happiness. But whilst 
we raise our feeble voice in honour of our 
country’s fathers, we should not forget those 
generous strangers who stood proudly by their 
sides in their greatest need. We should not 
forget him who left the smiling valleys of 
France, and scorned all the allurements of 
peace, plenty and happiness, to brave the 
soldiers’ wants and tyrants’ rage, for those 
who knew him not. He was no obscure in- 
dividual, seeking to attract the attention of 
mankind by a seeming devotion to the cause 
of freedom,—no—wealth, dignity and honor, 
all were his. Nor should we forget him who, 
after having long and bravely, though vainly, 
combatted against the gigantic might of Rus- 
sian despotism, and wept in agony over the 
struggles of expiring Poland, joined our fa- 
thers in their day of sorrow—shared like a 
brother in all their hardships—and finally, 
covered with glory, poured forth his blood on 
freedom’s favored soil. Nor must we restrain 
our overflowing gratitude at the recollection 


and Kosciusko. 
more; but redeemed millions bless them, and 


their names. 


lished; and this was a task far more difficult 


admiration of astonished man for nearly hal 


thers. 


form of government can exist in our country 


semblance of tyranny. 





lic of ancient days. Happy man! his years 








of the brilliant services of Steuben, De Kalb 
They themselves are no 


immortality proudly and fondly hovers over 


After the happy termination of our revolu- 
tion, much still remained to be accomplished; 
the work was only half achieved—a form of 
government, entirely new, was to be estab- 


to discharge well than any that had been be-|and Roman antiquity? 
fore encountered; for, in the language of 
Burke, to form a free government—that is, to 
temper together the opposite elements of lib- 
erty and restraint in one consistent work, re- 
quires much thought, deep reflection, a sa- 
gacious and combining mind. Yet, in spite 
of all the difficulties to be overcome, a gov- 
erament was instituted that has elicited the 


a century—a government that knows no par- 
allel in the history of ancient or modern 
times; and which, from its first establishment 
to this day, has been incessantly spreading 
its increasing blessings throughout the vast 
expanse of our beloved country,—and we 
have every reason to indulge in the fond ex- 
pectation that it will continue to shelter be- 
neath its branches, generations and genera- 
tions of freemen that shall spring up in its 
shadow long after we shall sleep with our fa- 
Its blessings must be perpetuated, or 
America must one day become the sport of 
the most appalling wretchedness. No other 


it is impossible—republicanism is buried deep 
in its soil—even its hills and mountains would 
indignantly hurl destruction upon the faintest 
America has taught 
the world, not only that a popular Govern- 
ment can exist, can prosper, and can endure, 
but that it is far better calculated to promote 
the happiness of man than any other form of 


government that has existed since the begin- 
ning of time. Fable itself could not have 
dared to depict the glories of our country in 
colors more glowing than those with which 
they are represented in the pages of impar- 
tial history. When we look backward, our 
bosoms swell with exultation and astonish- 
ment—we glory, in the record of numerous 
events that almost transcend the utmost lim- 
its of belief. But what are our thoughts 
when we turn to take a prospective of the 
future? What can they—what must they be? 
Does not the history of our country justify 
us in the belief that the imagination can form 
but a faint idea of her future prosperity ?— 
that she will one day lift her head far, far 
far above that conspicuous eminence that 
was held by Greece and Rome in the bright- 
est days of their power and glory? She sur- 
passes them even now in many respects; her 
government is far better than theirs ever 
were in their happiest days; she can boast 
as noble sons as ever trod their soil; go to 
the plains of Marathon, and extol the con- 
duct of Miltiades; go to Thermopyle and 
applaud the heroism of Leonidas and his 300 
| Spartans; visit every scene that contributed 
to establish the celebrity of Greece and 
Rome, or accelerate their downfall; let your 
heart glow with admiration for every gener- 
ous soul that fought and conquered, or per- 
ished there; then turn to Trenton, Eutaw, 
Yorktown, Orleans, Chippewa; view the flag 
of Britain so frequently humbling its pride on 
the deep in the presence of Columbia’s stripes 
and stars; and will you not behold as much 
noble heroism and devoted patriotism dis- 
played by our Washington, his country’s fa- 
ther and the admiration of man, by a Green, 
a Jackson, a Brown, a Hull, Decatur, Perry 
and McDonough, and the host of their im- 
mortal compatriots, as ever swelled the bo- 
soms of those eternized chieftians, the found- 
'ers and supporters of the glory of Grecian 
es, all that they 
could boast was concentrated with much 
greater perfection in Washington alone. 
Since these United States came into health- 
ful existence almost all the ancient forms of 
government have been changing, vanishing 
or trembling -to their very foundations; and 
the march of intellect slow but certain in its 
operations, is proudly trampling into the dust 
the darling axioms of the tyrannical politi- 
cian. But the result of nearly all the com- 
motions that have agitated many of the coun- 
tries ‘of Europe, furnish us with new motives 
of self-congratulation for the disposition and 
eharacter with which the Almighty blessed 
our own countrymen—here all were duly pre- 
pared for a free form of government; but 
there an uncalculating enthusiasm for liberty 
dethroned kings, perverted laws and deluged 
regions with blood, at a time when the peo- 
ple were wholly unprepared for the enjoy- 
ment of freedom—and finally reduced those 
unhappy countries to a state of wretchedness 
even more pitiable than their former. oppres- 
sion—yes, made them the victims of the 
blood-thirsty voracity of a Robespierre, or 
the dupes of the despotism of a Napoleon. 
In glancing over the late revolutionary 
movements in different parts of the world, we 
sometimes feel our displeasure excited, and 
are frequently tempted to despair of the ulti- 
mate triumph of unpolluted liberty. But 
lwhat intense anxiety must agitate the breast 
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of every freeman, when he contemplates |demagogues, ever ripen into a harvest of ar- 
magnanimous Poland, heroically defying all|med citizens, aiming at mutual destruction, 
the vengeance of infuriated despotism!—Po- | as long as the manners and examples of wis- 
land with. all the chivalry still warm in her |dom and virtue transmitted from the Heroes 
bosom, which once proved the bulwark of|and Sages of our revolution, shall flourish 
Europe, once constituted the sole defence of | sufficiently to repress the noxious growth; 
the nations that oppress her—has renewed and they are to flourish in the gieat body of 
the effort which failed, even. when conducted | the people, all in their respective stations are 


by Kosciusko, has renewed with redoubled 
energy—her children have sworn that if again 
crushed by the weight of the giant of the 
north, they will abandon the country endear- 
ed by so many associations and recollections, 
and seek that freedom in a foreign land, 
which they cannot enjoy in their own: but 


|to uphold the temple of freedom, every parti- 
cle in the political body must gravitate to- 
wards this one centre—to preserve sound 
principles i morals and politics, and manifest 


fulfil these requirements, vain will be the in- 
vasions of a foreign foe to subdue—vain the 
‘temptations of the ambitious to seduce—vain 





in practice the principles possessed; if all, 


we hope they may never be reduced to this iwi te 
extremity; heaven forbid it! May the great | the conflicts of clashing interests to dissever 
God that smiles on the efforts of the persecu- the union, whilst every ray of feeling con- 
ted brave, encircle the standard of Poland | verges to the same focus—the prosperity of 
with all the laurels of a glorious triumph— the union—the freedom of America will 
may he teach the haughty autocrat of Russia smile beneath the genial warmth; such is the 
that the race is not always to the. swi(t, nor | centre of all our duties, and there are duties 
the battle to the strong—that the angel of the | which we all as American citizens must per- 
Lord stands by the side of the true Patriot form, duties which we must perform now,du- | 
in the hour of danger, and with an arm of ties of another character which we must per- | 
terrible vengeance smites the invader of the | form herea‘ter——duties, for the performance 
sanctuary of freedom. jof which, on this great anniversary of our, 
Now that we have partially observed the country is liberation, in imitation of the im- | 
splendid course pursued by those liberal prin- | mortal signers of the Declaration of Inde-| 
ciples which were first stamped with the | pendence, we should pledge to each other, | 
characters of maturity on the shores of our|to the world, and posterity, our lives, our | 
infant country, let us make some few obser- | fortunes and OUR SACRED HONOR. | 
vations that more intimately concern oar- | | 
selves. These United States hold an envia- 
ble station in the list of nations, but it is a | THE JES Ut T. fetnt 
station surrounded with difficulties and soli-;|~ © ea I ME, a 
citude as well as glory and happiness. They | BOSTON, JULY 30, 1831. | 
struck the first mighty blow for freedom, and | ~~ ae | 
they must show themselves competent to sup- | Four weeks more, andthe ‘* Jesuit,orCaruo ic | 








port and regulate the glorious consequences | 5=XT!NEL” will have laboured for two years in fight- | 
that must ever flow from that redeeming ing the good fight of faith, in explaining and defending | 
stroke. If their government fails to endure, | the Principles of the Roman Catholic Church. Every | 
immediately will the shriek of expiring liber- obstacle that the Ministers of error could have thrown 
ty re-echo throughout the. universe. All the | in the way of rath, every marked opposition that the | 
motives that can conspire to nerve the soul allied powers of a mock-reformation could have made to | 
of man to action, cry aloud that we have not the diffusion of our ancient, our Apostolic Doctrit.e | 
a single moment for relaxation. We are) 


Be de vat > Are | among the good people of New England, since the first | 
pledged to our ancestors to preserve invio- | 


appearance of the ‘ Jesuit,’? down to the commence- | 


Public sentiment stamped it with the seal of unqualified 
reprobation. A squib will, undoubtedly, be now and 
then fired off hy the enemy; but, by a discerning public, 
it must ever be considered as a silly show, a miserable 
attempt to cover a disgraceful retreat. While for our 
success we feel grateful to H1m who promised to be 
with Hrs Church even to the end of the world, we con- 
ceive it to be our imperative duty to follow up our ad- 
vantage. We are accordingly resolved to labour in our 
Editorial vocation fur some time tecome. Now thatthe 
field is ours and the chief object we had in view when 
we first started the ‘‘ Jesuit,’’ is indeed REALIZ- 
ED, we shall introduce a greater variety of articles into 
the columns of our Paper, in the ensuing Editorial year. 
SuchTrans-atlautic intelligence as we deem important to 


| the Irish Patriot, and the Catholic of every nation shall 


be noticed and faithfully recorded. We shall as usual 
continue to explain and defend the principles of the Catho- 
lic churca. As a regular sketch of European politics is 
to occupy a certain portion of the New Paper, and as 
we consider the title ‘* Jesuit,” which is adapted to a 


' Paper exclusively religious, to be therefore inappropri- 


ate, we have concluded to merge the ‘* Jesuit’? into the 
“CATHOLIC INTELLIGENCER.’’ We are determin- 
ed to make it as interesting and useful to our readers, 
as our prescribed limits will allow. 

The Paper which will be of a good quality will be 
enlarged and printed on a Super-royal sheet. The 
type will be perfectly new. 

The terms of subscription will be only Tourer 
DowvaRs per annum, payable in advance. 

We cordially solicit a continuance of patronage from 
our old and worthy subscribers, and additional exer- 
tions from our worthy Agents, who have sustained us 


| through ** good and evil report.”’ We respectfully in- 


vite such of our Catholic Brethren ay have never sub- 
scribed to the ‘‘ Jesu1t,’’ to enlist in the support of 
the **CarTHoxtic INTELLIGENCER.”’ 

i} Editors with whom we exchange will confer = 
favor by inserting the above, twice or three times, in 
their respective papers. 





The intrinsic worth of the Oration, whick 
we serve up to our readers, this day, will, it 





late those rights and liberties for which they 

fought and bled—we are pledged to the uni- | 
verse to support unshaken the.noble fabric of | 
our Independence that it may tower the bea- | 
con of the storm tossed patrivt. We are) 
pledged to posterity to transmit to them our | 
country’s happiness, and our country’s glory, | 
if not augmented, blazing at least with primi-| 
tive refulgence. Such are the incentives by | 
which we are urged never to be guilty of the | 
slightest deviation from the duties imposed by 

honor and patriotism—we are the guardians | 
of a precious deposit—the heirs ia trust of an | 
invaluable entail—all are co-heirs of the le-| 
gacy, and all must contribute their mite of) 
effort towards its preservation—its security | 
does not depend upon any individual, its de-. 
struction will never be achieved by an indi- | 
vidual. Feeble indeed would be the fabric | 
of liberty supported by a single buttress.— | 
The intrigues of Philip did not subjugate | 
Greece, but the corruption of its citizens | 


ment of the Catholic Lectures in Boston, had been un- | is hoped, be a sufficient apology to any of 


sparingly brought into the field against us and our holy | them who may not relish a long article. 

| To the Catholic Patriot it must be a plea- 
calumny, however profligate, was deemed by them too sure te reflect, that almost every day furnish- 
vile for use. The Pulpit, the Press, the Prayer-room /es irresistible proof of the veracity of his as- 
and Parlour, rung with their reckless invectives. We  sertion, viz. that his Religion, the glorious 


ever acted on the ayeeve. We never advocated the | offspring of Heaven, is indeed as uncompro- 
offensive principle. We have been obligedto adopta) .. © . oad : ; 
plan of treatment, however reluctantly, similar to that | mising in its Mature, as it as compatible with 
inculeated by the most approved schools of medicine | any and every form of rational government. 
and surgery, viz. whenever a malignant disease threaten- | The enemies of Truth have hurled their 
ed death to the system to meet it with a bold and well-| fanatical anathemas against such a _proposi- 
timed practice. ‘This course has been, so far, crowned | tion; but experience proves that such anath- 
with enccess. The honest puipptins efile People was dis- | emas are as abortive and as wicked, as are 
eines ay - ee ae Ree peat aay ae, their other calumnies and efforts against the 
in the vast majority of insiances, conversion to the Ca- | : a“ 
tholic Church has been the happy consequence. New | Holy Catholic Church. How cheering ” 
Churches have sprung up under the Banner of the Cross; the fact that the virtuous, liberal and reading 


and in town and country, Catholicity now walks abroad | portion of the great American family are be- 


in all the fearlessness of conscious superiority, in all the | coming hourly convinced of this truth, to the 


Religion. No misrepresentation, however flagitious, no 





dragged them into the gulf of slavery; the apenetiranass of Apostolic might. ; Tier Members are dismay and confusion of a party, whose sys- 
ambition of Cesar did not subveat the liberty daily winning their way into merited confidence and 


of Rome, but the degeneracy of the Romans Public respect. The enemies of social order, the would- ae . . 
from the’ pristine > of their forefathers, | be Church-and-State tyrants are fallen. ‘Their last ef- nocggrsd and ee be maggie Sipe 
rendered them unfit for the enjoyment of its | fort,during the past winter,to crush us and-our Holy Re- has only to pernse ¢ e “Oration,” whic poe 
blessings. Nor will the serpent’s teeth of | ligion, was characterized for its wantonness and wicked- delivered at the justly celebrated Jesuit’s 
dissension, sowed by the hand of intriguing | ness; it eventuated in their discomfiture and disgrace. , College of Georgetown, on. the 4th inst. to be 


tem it is to make money at the expense of 
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convinced of the full and efficient course of 
education pursued in that great nursery of 
intellect. He should also bear in mind that 
the young gentleman, who was the orator of 
the day, is a Roman Catholic, and that his 
was the representative voice, the representa- 
tive feeling of one hundred and seventy fellow- 
students of the first respectability in the Uni- 
on. Generous souls as ‘they possess, and 
hearts beating high for the merited praise of 
their country and their God, what may not 
be expected from them when they will have 
attained the proud prime and vigour of man- 
hood, when their expanded faculties, judi- 
ciously tempered and improved, as they pro- 
mise to be, by the matchless disciples of an 
Ignatius, will have been exercised upon the 
combinations of political tyrants and mock- 
religious despots! 

What has not Europe lost by the barba- 
rous persecution of the Jesuits! With what 
massacres, and what is still worse, with what 
impiety and infidelity has not the heart of 
Europe been degraded and deformed since 
the first suppression of that illustrious, that 
unrivalled order of men! How great in the 
mysterious ways of Providence, are the ad- 
vantages most likely to result to our country 
from the talents, the acknowledged patriot- 
ism and piety of such Christian Philosophers! 

To the unbigoted protestant,we would also 
recommend a perusal of the article, signed 
“a friend to science.” In it he will find 
abundant food for reflection, and probably 
powerful motives for advocating the system 
of instruction which our Catholic Colleges 
and other institutions pursue, in the forma- 
tion of the hearts and the minds of our rising 





acknowledge, the Roman Catholic Church 
has been ever studious to elicit and nurture. 
EDUCATION IN POLAND. 

Every thing relating to this unhappy coun- 
try is interesting at the moment. From pub- 
lished tables, as we are informed by the Lon- 
don Quarterly Journal of Education, it ap- 
pears that-the University of Warsaw consists 
of five faculties—Theology, (Catholic,) 6, 
Professorsof Law8, Physics and Mathematics 
10, Medicine 10, Literature and Arts, 14.— 
In 1830 the University contained 750 stu- 
dents. It has an expensive observatory, a 
botanic garden, containing 10,000 plants, a 
zoological cabinet, a museum of ancient and 
modern work of art, medals, minerals, &e. 
and a library of 150,000 volumes. Suchisa 
literary establishment of a city of 80,000 in- 
habitants in tgnorant, enslaved Poland. What 
shall we say of the free and enlightened cities 
of the United States! The Lyceums,Acade- 
mies and Colleges of Warsaw contain 1513 
pupils; besides these, there are schools for 
the Jews, and deaf and dumb, the military 
profession, engineering, agriculture, science, 
&c. There are 11 palatine schools in vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom, besides district 
schools, elementary schools, and Sunday 
Schools for the poor; we presume in small 
number. Out of a population of four mil- 
lions, there were 40,000 pupils in 1830, in- 
structed by 1758 professors and teachers, or 
only one in one hundred of the whole number 
of inhabitants. A committee of public in- 
struction superintends these schools. Ano- 
ther account states the number of pupils at 
only 28,000. 

Warsaw has 28 journals, including news- 
papers and magazines; and every palatinate 
has a newspaper in its chief town. 

Females are prepared to become instruct- 
resses of Sunday Schools for their own sex, 
under the direction of commissioners. 





From the Truth Teller. 
Distursance.—Yesterday being the anni- 
versary ofthe battle of the Boyne,it was cele- 


| 
generation. | prated in this city by a society called, we be- 
ilieve, ‘“Gideonites.” They formed a pro- 











tcp The Catholics of Waltham, Water- | 


town, Newton, Sudbury and Concord are in- 
formed that the adorable sacrifice of the 
Mass will be offered up in the Cathelic 
Church of Waltham, at 10 o’clock, on Sun- 
day, the 31st. inst. The Rev. C. D. French 
will officiate, and the Very Rev, Dr. O’- 
Flaherty will preach. The collection, which 
will be made, after the sermon, will be appli- 
ed to the completion of that Church. There 
probably will be vespers, and a sermon in 
the afternoon of that day. 





Our modern Bible, Tract, Education and 
Missionary folks will, we are afraid, be scan- 
dalized at the following extract from the 
“London Quarterly” (Protestant) Journal of 
Education. 

So far as the extract goes, it is a most sat- 
isfactory quietus for the busy spirit of calum- 
hy, which would fain caricature and falsify 
every thing relative to the light of mind, 
which every one versed in true history, must 





cession in the south part of the city, and pas- 
sed thence to the large hall in Fifth below 
Walnut street, to partake of a dinner. The 
Socicty is, we learn, chiefly composed of 
Irishmen, of course, protestants. Some of- 
fence was given to the Irish Catholics, who 
resented it accordingly. Considerable dis- 
turbance was made before the procession 
reached the hall; and the police, headed as 
we learn, by the mayor, went to the place of 
disturbance, and arrested one or two of the 
offenders. When the company left the hall, 
the disturbance was renewed, and two men 
were seriously injured; one of them danger- 
ously wounded with a sword was taken to the 
hospital. Such was the state of confusion, 
that very serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained at one time by citizens in the neigh- 
bourhood. We understand that the mayor 
held four persons in custody last night. 

During the afternoon and evening, until a 
very late hour, the street was crowded in the 
vicinity of the mayor’s office. 

As we did not witness the much to be la- 
mented transaction, we have of course, given 
our statement from report; forbearing com- 
ments—certain that the facts will be deduced 
from the judicial inquiry that must follow. 














We learn from the mayor, that the person 
who was sent to the hospital, has been re 
ported by the physicians as not dangerously 
wounded. His name is Hugh Flannagan. 
Under the cirewmstances, the mayor has hel¢ 
Britton Evans, one of the magistrates of 
Moyamensing, to bail in¢h® sums $3,000, 
and James Carrick, and Robert Eliot, in the 
sum of $1,500 each, for having stabbed and 
beaten the said Hugh Flannagan. The fol- 
lowing persons were bound over for a Gene- 
ral Riot; Michael Connel, Patrick Bready, 
Patrick Riley, Wm. Nelson, James Docher- 
ty, Patrick Eafferty, Edwin Schooley, An- 
drew M’Carren, Thomas Newey, and Bar- 
net Hoffy.— Phil. U. 8. Gaz. 

Thus has the Orange trump again been 
sounded among us—and such has been the 
result, at once disgraceful, injurious, and 
highly prejudicial to the eharacter of Irish- 
men, whom misfortune, or persecution, or 
whim, or choice may have driven to Ameri- 
ca. We had hoped that Orangeism, after 
the rebuke it met with in our city in 1824, 
would have silently sunk into deserved obli- 
vion,— 

And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind. 


But such is its nature, such its vicious con- 
sistence, that human genius is puzzled to 
find any thing to assimilate with it, or to form 
the. same deleterious, abominable, and des- 
tructive character. It is a compound of all 
that is wicked in politics—detestable in mo- 
rals—and torturing in religion; it is a sub- 
stance, that has passed through the alembic 
of perfidy, and formed itself, in its progress, 
with the vices of the entire world, and been 
baptised unceremoniously in the blood of 
hapless Ireland. There it has stolen with 
unholy marches into the avenues of social 
life—there it has vitiated the wholesome 
streams of domestic happiness—there it has 
destroyed, day after day,and hour after hour, 
since September, 795, all that was beauteous 
in confidence, enviable in friendship, or ad- 
mirable in love! In America, we now see 
its poisonous aspect again before us, The 
Gideonites are perpetuating the remembrance 
of Orangeism among us, to the disquiet of 
thousands,and the prostration of public peace. 
Shall this be tolerated? Ought it to be al- 
lowed? Are Catholic Irishmen to be insult- 
ed at the threshold of their homes—and 
homes, too, to which Orange tyranny has 
driven them—by a set of miscreants who not 
only mean to provoke riot, but to offend the 
majesty of those laws under whose protecting 
arm they find a shelter? Are they to be tole- 
rated in their mis-deeds, who in a peaceable 
community, and with a foreknowledge of con- 
sequences, to result from their actions, adopt 
maxims, and principles injurious to our form 
of government, and unacknowledged by our 
laws? Let Americans answer—and we are 
at no loss to anticipate their response! They 
know too well the origin and effect of impure 
and vicious principles, and the more espec- 
ially those which have risen up and matured 
themselves in the corrupted hot-bed of des- 
potism, not to abhor such conduct, and to re- 
buke it into nothingness. But in conclading, 
what can we better say to Americans than 
what is contained in the following extract 
from a pamphlet now before us, entitled 
Orangeism Exposed, written by a NATIVE 
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AMERICAN, and addressed to the Hon.R. 
Ricar, Recorder of our city, in relation to the 
Orange proceeding of 1824:— 

The scenes of Catholic exlermination are 
menaced with renewal. Insult after insult is 
@ffezed to the.uneffending, and the peace of 
those arogad them is entirely destroyed. In 
America, where there is a grand and unre- 
stricted toleration of all and every sect and 
denomination of Christians, the wish is vo- 
ciferated, by the murdering and perjured rep- 
tiles, for the utter extermination of the peace- 
ful, exiled Catholic. Not content with tor- 
turing the eye, with the emblem of Ireland’s 
sorrow, and rendering melaneholy the heart, 
by exulting at her shame, they dive into the 
only resting place and asylum of the perse- 
cuted, and grate the suffering ear with “the 
glorious and immortal memory.” Consum- 
mate impudence, barbarity, and guilt! Why 
slept the vengeance of heaven, and the tcr- 
tured soul of man? Why fell not the strong 
vindictive arm of the law on the execrable 
miscreants? The poverty of the highwayman 
may extenuate his crime, and induce us to 
award him some portion of our pity. The in- 
cendiary, who steals his conflagrating torch, 
through the gloom of midnight,into our silent 
tranquil dwellings, may be im some degree ex- 
cused, because his wishes are but to plunder. 
And the burglar may, in reason, have some 
charity allowed him, for he murders on no oc- 
casion but for the safety of himself. But 
what, honoured Sir, I ask you, and through 
you I ask Americans, should that villain be 
allowed in extenuation of his conduct,who, in 
freland, has bathed his soul in the innocent 
blood of his brother, for his religiously ad- 
hering to the creed of the Apostles—who has 
driven virtue and probity into the bitterness 
of exile, and continues to pursue it into the 
very sanctuary of freedom; what shall that 
perjured and murdering crew be allowed in 
justification or excuse, who have sworn to 
rob the unfortunate of their every earthly 
hope, and who have violated the tranquillity 
of the woe-worn soul of misery? What shall 
they be allowed to breathe, in the land of sa- 
ered freedom, whe have grasped the reeking 
sword of an unpitying extermination,and have 
called their God to witness the resolve of 
their murdering souls? What, O! what shall 
the plunderers of domestic peace—the vam- 
pires who have rioted on Erm’s life-blood at 
home—the murderers, the sworn murderers, 
the mercenary, hireling murderers,whose ali- 
ment is treason,and whose friendship is death 
—what, I say, shall they be allowed to urge 
with the smallest hope of countenance by en- 
lightened Americans? Do you wish for trea- 
son?—warm the vampires in your bosoms!— 
Do you wish for murder?—the bloody instru- 
ments are among you! 














Our readers may remember the murderous 
tenets of those human Hyenas, called Orange- 
men,which we published in the first volume of 
the Jesuit. [t may not be amiss to remind them 
once more of the Catechism and Oaths which 
Orangemen not only commit to memory, but 
have too long for the peace, morality and re- 
ligion of the great and good Ireland, unfor- 
tunately reduced to practice. We take the 
following extract from an interesting work, 


though not a Catholic, was indeed a friend| Have you got a grand I have the grand,I am 
to Ireland, for which he dearly suffered. word? that I am. 
ORANGEMEN’S ORIGINAL TEST.—THE PURPLE Didyouhear the crack? I did. 
OATH. What crack did you A crack from the hil} 
I do hereby swear, that I will be true to| hear? of fire. 
the king and government, and that I will ex-|Can you write yourI can. 


TERMINATE, as far as I am able, the Catholics| name? ‘ 
of Ireland. | With what sort of a With the spear of life 
Questions. Answers. | pen? or Aaron’s rod, that 
Where are you? At the house of bon-| buds, blossoms, and 
dage. bears almonds in one 

Where are you going? To the Promised Land. | night. 


Stand fast yourself? Through the Red Sea. With what sort of ink? Papist blood!!! 
What is your haste? 1 am afraid. . . ‘ 
Dont be afraid, for the man who sought | Such, American: Patriots, are the infernal 
your life is dead. Will you hold it or halve| Precepts and practices, which those monsters 
it? I will hold it. in human form endeavour to introduce into a 
SIGNS OF THE ORANGEMEN. land of civil and religious freedom!!! Shades 


Take your right hand and put it to your . 
right haunch, turn round, saying,great is the jot: Gena, Mentgonney, Tharsis ont Nil 


man that sent me; then take your left hand © is it for the encouragement of such un- 
and say, welcome brother Prince of Orange. natural principles,you exposed your generous 


_ AMENDED OATH OF ORANGEMEN, ' breasts to the tyranny of Britain! 
As it is said to have issued from the hands of | siwnad ; 


the Grand Master of the Orange Lodges in. 





EMMETSBURGH CULLEGE. 

Ulster. | _ 

i. in the presence of Almighty God, do | COMMENCEMENT AT MOUNT 8T. MARY’S, 
solemnly and sincerely swear, that I will not| Emmertssurcn, June 30, 1831. 
give the secret of an Orangeman, unless it) This was a proud day for Mount St. Mary’s 
be to him or them [I find to be such after College. I almost envied the learned presi- 
strict trial, or the word of a well known | dent and professors,they merited gratification 
Orangeman, from him or from the body or as-| which they must have felt. Here was proof, 
sembly of Orangemen. I also swear, that 1 convincing proof, that the toils of their scho- 
will answer all summonses from an assembly lastic year had not been spent in vain. From 
of Orangemen, eighty miles distance; and an early hour in the morning theCollege Halls 
that I will not sit, stand by, or be by and see were opened,and I was surprised to find them 
a brother Orangeman struck, battered or thronged with such a number of visitors from 
abused, or known his character injuriously different and distant places—not only from 
taken away, without using every effort in my the adjacent village, from Gettysburg, Frede- 
power to assist him at the hazard of my life. rick, Hagerstown and Chambersburgh, but 
I further declare, that I will not lie, to or up-| also from Baltimore, Washington and Phila- 
on an Orangeman, me knowing the same to delphia. This fact is a tribute to the merit 
be detrimental to him; but will warn him of and increasing celebrity of thig institution.— 
all dangers, as far as in my power lies; and The presence of so many respectable witnes- 
that I will bear true allegiance to his Majes-| ses,thus drawn together from different points, 
ty, and assist the civil magistrates in the exe-| to behold the students crowned with academ- 
cution of their offices, if called upon, and that |ic honors and proving their title to them,must 
I will not know of any conspiracy against the|have a happy influence on their youthful 
Protestant Ascendancy, and that I will not| minds. We were first introduced into the 
make, or be at the making of a Roman Ca-|rooms in which the writings, maps, paintings, 
tholic an Orangeman, or give him any of-|&c. were exhibited. A single glance around 
fence, unless he offends me, and then I will| was sufficient to convince me what genius 
use my utmost endeavors to shed the last! existed here, that a taste for the fine arts was 
drop of his blood, if he or they be not a war-| encouraged, and that it was directed by able 
ranted mason; and that I will stand three tojinstructors. The chief object of attraction 
ten to relieve a brother Orangeman, and I) was a copy of the large engraving of West’s 
will not be a thief, or the companion of a| celebrated painting of Christ healing the 
thief, to my knowledge. sick. The young gentleman who made the 

Questions. Answers. copy, Joseph Precios had been extremely 
What’s that in your A secret to you. successful in preserving all the characteris- 
hand? tics of the original. He was honoured with 
From whence came From the land of bon-/|the highest premium in this department; but 
you? dage. the admiration of all, and the astonishment 
Whither goest thou? Tothe land of promise. ,of many who gazed with delight on these first 
Have you got a pass- I have. joe of his pencil, must have made the hon- 
word? our doubly gratifying. 
Will you give it to me? I did not get it so. | At one o’clock a small balloon was let off 
Will you halve it or I will halve it. iby a group of busy students, who seemed 
letter it? | quite delighted with this mode of rendering 
March? Delzo thro’ the Redjscience subservient to amusement. It as- 
Sea. copied beautifully, following a southwest di- 
What Red Sea? The wall of the Red) rection, until it disappeared over the top of 

Sea. the blue mountain. 

I am afraid. Of what? At this moment we were admitted into the 
The secrets of the O- Fear not, for he that| College Hall, to witness the still more inte- 
rangemen being dis- sought your life is|resting scenes and ceremonies of the day.— 








Sampson’s Memoirs. Counseller Sampson, 






covered. dead. An elevated platform was occupied by the 
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Rev. President and faculty. On either side 
‘were successive rows of seats filled with in- 
teresting youths, whose countenances seemed 
beaming with the hope of honourable distinc- 
tion. immediately below was an enclosure 
reserved for the Orchestra, which was occu- 
pied exclusively by the amateurs of music 
pmong the students; and the remaining space 
presented such an array of beauty and res- 
pectability, as nothing but the scene we had 
come to witness,could have assembled in this 
retired spot. After some very impressive 
prefatory remarks, the Rev. Dr. Purcell, 
President, distributed the premiums, and at 
the close of this cheering spectacle addressed 
in the Latin language, the candidates for de- 
grees, and then proceeded to confer on them. 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts, was confer- 
red on Francis Higgins, of Norfolk, and that 
of Master of Arts on Edward Purcell, of 
Lancaster, Pa., William Owings, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, Mr. John McCloskey, of N. York, 
Rey.John Hughes, of Philadelphia, and Rev. 
Peter Schrieber, of Richmond, Va. Several 
addresses were then delivered by the gradu- 
ates and the students. The first,—a Latin 
ode to the Polish Patriot army, was a very 
creditable specimen of classic coraposition. 
The fire and feeling of the young speaker 
may have disarmed my criticism, but he cer- 
tainly gave expression to noble sentiments in 
strong and flowing language; and a compli- 
ment is due to his very distinct utterance 
which enabled the Latin scholar to follow 
him with delight through this spirited appeal 
to patriotism.. Composition in the classic 
languages, especially poctical composition, is 
so rare an attainment in this country, that 
my pleasure was greatly enhanced by hearing 
likewise in the course of the evening an ori- 
ginal ode in Greek Sapphic verse. I know 
that some men of education are opposed to 
the great expenditure of time and labour ne- 
cessary to acquire facility in the versification 
of these languages; but I also know that 
classic literature will not flourish unless an 
enthusiastic admiration of its beauties shall 
lead us to devote the time and labour neces- 
sary to understand them thoroughly and imi- 
tate them with facility. 

The second speaker recited, very happily, 
an original translation of the passage in the 
first book of Lucan’s Pharsalia, which des- 
cribes the character of Pompey and Cesar, 
and the crossing of the Rubicon. I had read 
the version of Rowe, and can affirm without 
the least hesitation that this was far superior 
to it,—more spirited, and more true to the 
original. We were afterwards entertained 
for twenty minutes with an interesting speech 
on Poland. The orator, William Hiil, of 
‘Marlborough, Md., evinced considerable 
knowledge of Polish and European history, 
and spoke in a strain of feeling, which, to re- 
peat his own words, ‘‘found an echo in every 
surrounding breast.” An eulogium on the 
French language, pronounced in French, by 
an American youth, who charmed the audi- 
ence by the naivete of his boasting, and the 
beauty of his pronunciation,—was succeeded 
by a poein on the fall of Zahara. The facts 
and some of the description of the poem were 
evidently copied from Washington Irving’s 
Chronicle of the conquest of at a but 


our illustrious countryman himself could not 
have been displeased with the use that was 


Materiam superabat opus. 

Francis Sumpter, of South Carolina, came 
forward as the champion of ancient chivalry. 
For one half hour and more I listened with 
increasing delight (and my feelings’ were 
those of the whole assembly,) to this flow of 
bright thoughts, splendid figures, clear des- 
ciiption, lucid arguments,and glowing appeal 
to the feelings. But whien at the close of his 
discourse he maintained that although the 
“forms of ancient chivalry had disappeared, 
its spirit was still inextinguishable among us.” 
When he adverted to the heroism of one rev- 
olutionary patriot, and to the gallant exploits 
of our young nation on land, on lake, on 
ocean, we were all borne irresistibly along 
by the tide of his enthusiasm. There was 
nothing of the school-boy in his language or 
delivery; and although it is generally no 
mark of wisdom to form prognostics of future 
eminence from displays of this nature, yet I 
will venture to predict that, when time shall 
have chastened the somewhat romantic col- 
ouring of his thoughts, and the splendid ima- 
gery of his style, he will nobly maintain the 
high name and honours of his revolutionary 
parent. 

James Meline, of New York, acquitted 
himself in a manner surpassing all expecta- 
tion, and above the meed of praise that such 
a notice can bestow. Marcus Curtius was 
the subject of the poem that he pronounced, 
and which, we were given to understand,was 
altered from some original less adapted to 
declamation. For full and perfect expression 
in voice, in look, and gesture of the most va- 
ried feelings, this young gentleman stood evi- 
dently pre-eminent. His command of the 
passions of his hearers was proved by the 
deep attention, the suppressed breathing,and 
the absolute stillness of the whole assembly. 
There was an instant when the entire audi- 
dience was completely electrified by his vivid 
representation of Curtius rushing into the 
awful gulph. Every head was involuntarily 
raised and bent forward, as if to catch the 
last sight of the self-devoted hero. I observ- 
ed with regard to this young gentleman, that 
besides several honours for success in the 
classic department, he obtained the premium, 
not only for elocution, but also for knowledge 
of the theory of music and the projection of 
maps. And we had in the course of the day 
as satisfactory evidence of his proficiency in 
the two last accomplishments, as in that of 
speaking. Another remarkable instance of 
varied talents was afforded by Joseph Preci- 
os’ pronouncing an eulogium on Columbus, 
in the Spanish tongue; but with such elo- 
quence of voice and countenance, and such 
grace of action, as to win the attention even 
of those who did not understand the language 
in which he spoke. Francis Higgins, of 
Norfolk, who had just been honoured with 
the degree of A. B. closed the interesting 
display with an address on the decline and 
revival of letters, well written, teeming with 
erudition, and rich in classic allusions.— 
There were passages also in his valedictory, 
above the ordinary tone of similar addresses. 
To exemplify this I quote, as nearly in his, 
own words as I can remember, the manner 
in which he introduced and applied the lines 
of Persius to his preceptor Cornutus:-— 

“The last echo of my voice,” said he, 
“shall soon have died away in this hall: the 





made of his pages, 








disappeared, and the blue outline of hef 
mountain have faded from my view; yet the 
calm still voice “of remembrance will often, 


often whisper to me of my mountain cémpan- 


ions, and I will often feel a melancholy jéy 
in repeating, while fancy recalls some known 
voice or familiar countenance” — 

Tecum etenim longos memini consumere solus 

Et tecum primas epule decerpere noctes 

Unum opus et requiem pariter dispénimus ambo, 

Before and after the distribution of premi- 
ums and the conferring of degress, and in the 
intervals between the addresses, our ears 
were delighted with exquisite strains of mu- 
sic by the Collegiate Amateurs. The com- 
positions performed were generally overtures 
by the great masters of musical science, as 
Mozart, Rossini, &c., and the pleasure which 
I enjoyed was equalled by the astonishment 
at the high degree of perfection to which this 
delightful accomplishment is cultivated by 
these interesting youths. For this, great 
credit is undoubtedly due to their talented 
and scientific musical preceptor, Mr. Andry; 
and to all their professors and teachers great 
credit for their evident proficiency in so ma- 
ny departments. But it appears to me, (and 
every thing I saw was calculated to strength- 
en the impression,) that an enthusiastic love 
of excellence in every branch of study,—a 
spirit of honourable emulation constantly sus- 
tained, and the advantages of a situation re- 
tired from every distracting object and occa- 
sion—must be taken into the estimate, along 
with the native talents of the students, and 
the skill and unremitting care of their in- 
structors, to account for their extraordinary 
proficiency and varied merit displayed on this 
day. 
| believe that every one, who like me, wit- 

nessed this commencement at Mount St.Ma- 
ry’s College, Emmetsburgh, came away feel- 
ing a deep interest in its welfare, and breath- 
ing an ardent prayer for its permanent pros- 


perity. A FRIEND TO SCIENCE, 





REVIVALS, CAMP MEETINGS! 
From the Sacket’s Harbour Gazeite. 

At a meeting of the citizens of the county 
of Jefferson, held at the Court House in the 
Village of Watertown, on the 2d July, 1831, 
convened for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the present state of Religion, and 
particularly what are called revivals or ex- 
citements; and to adopt such measures as 
may tend to the preservation of the peace, 
good order and harmony in the community, 
Curtis G. Brooks, Esq. was called to the 
chair, and Russell Sherman appointed Sec- 
retary. 

Joseph C, Budd, Esq. opened the meeting 
with a very pertinent and eloquent address 
as to the views and objects of the meeting. 

On motion, the following gentlemen were 
appointed a committee to draft resolutions 
expressive of the sense of the meeting:—Jo- 
seph C. Budd, J. B. Ryall, George White, 
N. M. Woodruff, Alvin Hunt and Wm. Cof- 
feen; and they, withdrew. 

In the absence of this committee to prepare 
resolutions, several gentlemen addressed the 
meeting; and most of their views were stated 
in decided but respectful terms of disappro- 
bation of the excesses of these modern fanat- 
ical revivals. T. ©. Chittenden, Esq., in 





last glittering of St. Mary’s steeple shall have 


particular, with a candid expression, occupi- 











THE JESUIT. 








ed the attention of the meeting with his views 
of the unhappy effects of these exeitements. 
He spoke, he said, from his own knowledge 
of facts, having witnessed their unhappy re- 
sults. 

The committee appointed to draft resolu- 
tions, having returned, submitted the follow- 
ing, which were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas this Public Meeting has been 
called for the purpose of expressing an opin- 
ion relative to modern Revivals of Religion, 
as they have been popularly denominated, 
which are now raging to a greater or less ex- 
tent in different parts of our country, there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That we consider the popular 
excitements of the human passions now pre- 
valent throughout the country, and which are 
dignified by the name of Revivals, as whirl- 
winds of moral dissolution in a community 
otherwise sober and peaceful—-that they 
make mankind the slaves of fear—invading 
the sacred sanctuary of domestic happiness, 
producing contention and bitterness—teach- 
ing wives and children to despise the opinion 
and authority of husbands and fathers,causing 
neglect in the common business and duties 
of life, and disgracing the holy religion of the 
Gospel of Christ, which teaches us to “do 
unto others, as we would they should do un- 
to us.” 

Resolved, That as we would wish to set 
examples of candour,temperance and charity, 
we most earnestly recommend that our fel- 
low citizens should not countenance these 
mad Revivals of conrusion, which have been 
the cause of much sorrow and frequent in- 
sanity by their presence—that this fire of fa- 
naticism may burn out for want of fuel. 

Resolved, That the dogmas of the Reviy- 
alists,that Reason must be surrendered in all 
discussions of Religion; and that an implicit 
beliéf in mysteries as an unerring criterion of 
Faith, is prostrating the noblest attribute of 
man, and merits the decided reprehension of 
all friends to civil and religious liberty. 

Resolved, That there be a standing Com- 
mittee of six to call future meetings on this 
subject, whenever they may think proper. 

On motion, the following persons were ap- 
ointed, Joseph C. Budd, J. B. Ryall, Geo. 
White, N. M. Woodruff, Alvin Hunt, and 
Wm. Coffeen. 

On motion, Joseph Goodale, Alvin Hunt, 
and John Clarke, were appointed a Commit- 
tee to draft an address to the citizens of this 
county on the subject of these excitements. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
meeting be signed by the Chairman and Sec- 
retary, and published in all the newspapers 
in this county. 

CURTIS G. BROOKS, Ch’n. 

Russet Suerman, Sec’y. 





SUNDAY-MAILISM IN CANADA. 

The Sunday Mail Question is now all the 
go in Shelby County. To shed light on that 
subject, the Editor of the Examiner has re- 

ublished the celebrated report of Col. R.M. 
Schasen, against stopping the Mails on Sun- 
day. By way of addendum to the Report, 
Mr. Tevis furnishes the following original 
anecdote: 

“ Our neighbour was applied to for his 
signature to a petition against Sunday Mails. 
He refused upon the ordinary grounds; but 
the applicant being a very religious and a 


very zealous man, was not to be put off by 
common arguments, but urged his solictation 
with increasing warmth and earnestness. At 
length our neighbour, a little tired,and some- 
what vexed, at the importunity of the appli- 
cant, replied to him ‘Mr. , you lend your 
money at ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent. in- 
terest, or whatever you can get; now if you 
will agree to stop the interest of your money 
on the Sabbath, I will sign your petition to 
stop the mail.’ It is hardly necessary to add 
that Mr. 
posal, and, jumping up from his seat, hastily 
bade our neighbour farewell.” 


N 
POETRY. 
FOR THE JESUIT. 

ON THE DEATH OF MISS A. D. OF BOSTON. 
Lov’d girl!—and hath then thy pure spirit fled?— 
So young!—and art thou number’d with the dead?— 


Tho’ gone from sight—still thy example lives, 
And to thy memory a bright halo gives. 














E’en when death’s angel summon’d thee from earth, 
And bade thee quit the one who gave thee birth: 
The call thou heard’st and smilingly replied, 

**To Ged I go,’’—and blessing a!l—then died. 


Ah widow’d mother!—lately so bereft 

Of thy dear partner, still a balin is left 

Thy wounds to heal, Religion to thine aid 

Hath kindly come—Her beauties ne’er can fade. 


Thy lovely child whose beauty was so rare, 
Whose heart was kind as was her person fair; 
Death would not spare, but to her spirit gave 
A beauty which can triumph o’er the grave. 


Could worth inferior his dire call supply, 

Anna se soon had not been doom’d to die— 

For Heav’n the fruit was ripe—death gently broke 
It’s ties to earth—she scarcelv felt the stroke. 


Most painful on her kindred did it fall— 

On fiiends who fain by tears would stay the call— 
Reflect—and resignation ye will feel— } 
*Tis God who bruised and God alone can heal, 


} 
What is your loss, to her is endless gain— 
She has béen snatch’d from sorrow, sin and pain; 
A guardian to your steps she now may prove, 
Shewing the richness of Almighty love. 





CLARA. 








DR. S. H. SMITH, | 


ENDERS his services in the various branches of | 
his profession, to the inhabitants of Boston and vi- | 
cinity.—Dr. Smith may be consulted at his house, No. | 
11, Atkinson Street. June 4. | 
| 
TAILORING. 
ANIEL M’GOWAN respectfully informs his friends | 
and the public, that he has opened a Store at 59 | 
Congress Street, where, by his unremitting attention to 
business in the TAILORING LINE, and the satisfacto- 





portion of that patronage which a discriminating Public 
are ever known to bestow. May 28. 


WELROY....TAILOR. 


O. 3, PHenix Burtpines, CHARLESTOWN, 

respectfully informs his friends and the public that 
he carries on the above business with the strictest atten- 
tion to punctuality. He flatters himself that from his 
experience in the various branches of his profession, he 
shall be enabled to give the atmost satisfaction to those 
who may please to honor him with their commands.— 
Navy and Military work done in a first rate style, and 








with despatch. June 25. 


was struck dumb by this pro-| 





Vou. ID, 


ORRIS T. C PIN, 
irony his friends and the Public that he makes 
all kinds of Gentlemen’s Apparel, in the first rate 
| style, and which,he warrants, will afford satisfaction. He 
| receives regularly the London and New York fashions, 
His Srore is on the Second Story, No. 46, Wash. 


| ington Street. June 25. 
CONFECTIONARY STORE, 
WEES. MARY PEVERELLEY has removed her 
eked 


Store to No. 178 Washington Street. 
July 16. 


PROPOSALS 
TRY EUGENE CUMMISKEY, for publishing by 

=) subscription, a neat and handsome octavo edition 
of Rodrigues’ .‘*Pr.ctice of Christian Perfection.”’ 


The work will be printed on a new type, and fine 
;medium paper, and will be put to press as soon as a 
| sufficient number of subscribers is obtained to justify the 
undertaking. It is contemplated to re-print the work on 
the same size type as the hilkenny edition, and to bind 
the three volumes in two; by this means some saving will 
be effected, and the Publisher enabled to print the whole 
| work at the low price of five dollars, payable on delive- 
|ry; this will be about half the price of the Kilkenny 
| edition. 




















—— 





The publisher deems it unnecessary to enter into any 
details of the merits of the work: to those who know it, 
| encomium is useless; to those unacquainted with it, suf- 
fice it to say, that it has been tra slated, like Thomas 
| A. Kempis, into almost every language, and used daily, 
}as a book of spiritual reading, in all the religious com- 
| munities and ecclesiastical seminaries in Christendom for 
the last century. 

E. C. respectfully informs his Catholic brethren, the 
laity, that the attempt of re-publishing ‘the Christian 
Perfection’ is made at the particular request of the prin- 
| cipal religious communities and clergy of this country, 
| who have subscribed about one half the cost of publiea- 
| tion, and the work will be put to press as soon as the 
other half shall have been subscribed. 

E. C. has in press the Devout Christian, in two vols. 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Hay. Price $2,00. 

Also, the Elevation of the Soul. Price $1,00 bound. 








| July 16. , 

| . “ 

NEW BOOKS. 

DOOOOOOOOO 

FOR SALE AT P. MOONEY’S CATHOLIC BOOK- 
STORE, 


Corner of Federal and Franklin Sts.—Also, at Patrick 
Denvir’s Book-store, Main-Street, Charlestown. 





The following new publications we earnestly recom- 
mend to all who are serious inquirers after truth, as well 
as to those who wish to attain a correct knowledge of 
the great truths of the Catholic religion. ‘They are works, 
small in size, but replete with highly instructive and in- 
teresting matter, and which can easily be perused by 
those who have not much time to devote to reading. 


1. LetTERS ON THE SpaANnisH INQUISITION 
A rare work, and the best which has ever appeared. 
on the subject: by M. Le Comte Joseph Le Mais- 
tre; translated from the French, with additional 
notes and Illustrations: by T. J. O° Flaherty, 8S. E. 
C.—12mo. Per doz. $6, retail, 62 1-2 cents. 

2. Proors oF THE TRUE CHURCH, IN TWO 
Parts ;by Clement Winceslaus, Archbishop and 
Elector of Treves, and bishop of Augsburg; trans- 
lated from the French.—24 mo. Per doz. $3; retail, 
31 eents. 


3. Tue Youru’s Director; or familiar In- 


ry references he can give, to gentlemen in this city, for | structions for Young People; which may be found 
punctuality and competency, he expects to receive a | 


useful also, to persons of every sex, age, and condi- 
| tion of life; illustrated with a number of historical 
traits and edifying examples; translated from the 
French.—24 mo. Per doz. $4 50; retail, 43 3-4 cts. 


4. INvINciBLE Reasons, which should forever 
attach a Roman Catholic to his Religion, and en- 
gage all Protestants to embrace the same.—24 m0. 
per doz. 30 cents; retail, 3 cents. 


5. A snort Exposition or THE MARKS OF THE 
True Cuurcnu; by CaArpiInau GERDIL. Translat- 
ed from the French, for the first time; to which is prefix- 
ed a brief and interesting sketch of the life of the illus- 
trious writer. Price, $1 per dozen, 12 1-2 cents single. 











